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World Studies 
Nuclear Crisis 


Spotlight on Atomic Testing 
And on Disarmament 


As the UN General Assem- 
bly opens its regular annual 
session in New York this 
week, on September 19, in- 
ternational relations are per- 
haps more seriously strained 
than at any time since World 
War Il. Not even while fight- 
ing raged in Korea, during 
the early 1950's, was there so 
much fear of an all-out global 
conflict. 


HE world situation had been ex- 

tremely tense all summer because 
of the deadlock over Berlin. But 
it was made still worse by Russia’s 
decision to resume testing of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons, and by her 
setting off nuclear blasts over Cen- 
tral Asia early this month. 

The Soviet move forced President 
Kennedy to decide whether our own 
country would launch a new series 
of nuclear tests, and about 2 weeks 
ago he said we had “no other choice” 
than to do so. The President indi- 
cated that our explosions—at least 
for the time being—were to be 
set off underground so that they 
wouldn’t spread poisonous radioac- 
tive substances in the air. The So- 
viet experiments, conducted in the 
atmosphere, do spread such mate- 
rials. 

Even after President Kennedy 
had announced that we would re- 
sume testing, he and British Prime 
Minister Macmillan kept urging 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev to join 
them in an immediate agreement 
banning atmospheric tests. There 
were indications that we might soon 
undertake such experiments if the 
Soviets didn’t agree to stop theirs. 

On September 6, the Russian gov- 
ernment’s official newspaper said 
that the Kennedy-Macmillan pro- 
posal was being rejected. 

Tragic setback. The nuclear ex- 
plosions in Russia and America this 
fall come after a lull of nearly 3 
years. The United States and Brit- 
ain—and supposedly Russia, too— 
had refrained since 1958 from con- 
ducting atomic or hydrogen weap- 
ons experiments, and negotiations 
were under way in an effort to ban 
such tests permanently. 

Under these circumstances, Rus- 
sia’s decision to resume testing 
shocked the entire world. At a 
meeting in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 
India’s Prime Minister Nehru told 
leaders of countries which consider 
themselves “neutral” or “uncom- 
mitted” in the cold war: 

“Our situation today is the most 
dangerous since World War II 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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YOUNG GIRLS in Red China operate cable to pull plow. Reds say this is a new type of plow that can cut into 


the soil about 1 foot. 


In view of the hand labor required, however, this can hardly be considered as modern farming. 


Red China’s Claim to Seat in UN 


Decision Day on Difficult Issue Drawing Near 


Should Red China be admit- 
ted to the United Nations? 
This burning question has 
plagued the world organiza- 
tion for 10 years and still is 
unanswered. During the cur- 
rent session of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly, the issue is ex- 
pected to be the subject of 
heated debate. 


ROM the ancient city of Peking, 

the capital of colorful emperors 
in centuries past, communist 
leader Mao Tse-tung now rules the 
vast mainland of China. 

Mao holds sway over 669,000,000 
Chinese. That population is the big- 
gest of all countries and takes in 
about a fourth of all the world’s 
people. Mainland China’s area is 
3,769,000 square miles, third largest 
of nations. (Russia ranks first, 
Canada second.) 

Now 68, Mao rose to his present 
position of power only after long 
struggle. A veteran politician, he 
was among 13 men who formed the 
Chinese Communist Party 40 years 
ago—some time after his country- 


men had overthrown their ancient 
reign of emperors and set up a re- 
public. 

Aided by Russia, the Chinese Reds 
tried but failed to overthrow the 
republic in the 1920’s. Led by Mao, 
they went into hiding and—during 
World War II—fought against Ja- 
pan along with regular government 
troops. After the war, the Reds 
turned against the republic and 
won. By the end of 1949, they held 
all the China mainland. 

Because he actually governs 
China proper, with its masses of 
people, Mao insists that he has the 
right to speak for his country in 
the UN. Otherwise, he maintains, 
that organization cannot truly claim 
to represent all the world. 

The Reds’ view is challenged by 
Chiang Kai-shek, whom Mao de- 
feated on the mainland. Chiang now 
rules as President of the Chinese 
Nationalist Republic on Taiwan 
(Formosa) Island, 100 miles off the 
east coast of China proper. 

Chiang, while considering him- 
self rightful leader of all China, 
actually governs a population of 10,- 


611,000—roughly only 1 person for 
every 66 on the mainland. National- 
ist China’s area—Taiwan and some 
smaller islands—is 13,885 square 
miles, a bit larger than Maryland 
and Delaware combined. 

President Chiang, who will be 74 
in October, has long been in govern- 
ment. He served under Sun Yat- 
sen, first president of China’s re- 
public, and took over leadership of 
government upon Dr. Sun’s death in 
1925. A general as well as politi- 
cian, he directed the troops that pre- 
vented Red overthrow of his gov- 
ernment in the 1920’s. 

As leader of all China, Chiang 
was one of the major allied figures 
in World War II. He helped to or- 
ganize the United Nations, and his 
China became a charter member of 
the organization. Although he later 
lost control of the mainland, the 
anti-Red Nationalist President ar- 
gues that he still has the right to 
his UN seat. 

The Chinese Reds, according to 
Chiang, broke promises to work 
with him in restoring orderly gov- 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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Weapons Tests 
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endec, end we must do something— 
everything. we can—to help it... . 
Nothing more important than 
this situation of war and peace to- 
day. / verything else, no matter 
how vitai, is secondary.” 

Mr. Nehru urged Asian and Afri- 
cay countries to put the quest for 
peace even ahead of their deep con- 
cern over such matters as colonial- 
ism and racial discrimination. 

In America, meanwhile, there 
were indications that President 
Kennedy would appear at the UN 
Assembly with dramatic new pro- 
posals on the general question of 
disarmament. 


Since World War ll, nations have 
mads many efforts to put nuclear 
weapons under international con- 
trol and to work out a foolproof 
plan for disarmament. What is the 
story of these endeavors? 


In 1946, when America was the 
only country to have atomic bombs 
or the means of producing them, 
our government proposed that the 
United Nations create cn agency to 
control nuclear development 
throughout the world. We would 
have turned our atomic installations 
over to this body, and no country 
would have been allowed to oper- 
ate plants capable of manufactur- 
ing nuclear weapons. 

It was largely because of dis- 
agreements between America and 
Russia that this plan was never 
adopted. Continuing efforts toward 
overall disarmament have bogged 
down for the same reason. 

On October 31, 1958, the United 
States, Britain, and the Soviet 
Union opened a conference at Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, to seek a perma- 
nent bai: on nuclear arms tests. At 
about the same time, each of these 
nations declared that it would— 
temporarily at least—stop all weap- 
ons experiments involving nuclear 
blasts. (France, which had not yet 
developed bombs when the confer- 
ence started and was therefore not 
represented at Geneva, has con- 
ducted tests in 1960 and 1961.) 

By the time Russia began setting 
off new explosions this month, dele- 
gates to the conference had held 
nearly 340 meetings without suc- 
cess. 

In all these efforts, the prima- 
ry point of disagreement between 
America and Russia has involved in- 
spection. Our nation insists that 
the first step in a program for dis- 
armament, or for the control of nu- 
clear weapons, should be to create 
a foolproof international inspection 
system. 

On only one occasion has the 
United States shown willingness to 
make a formal agreement outlawing 
nuclear experiments without pro- 
viding for inspection. It was when 
President Kennedy and British 
Prime Minister Macmillan sent Pre- 
mier Khrushchev their emergency 
test-ban proposal early this month. 

In this case the western leaders 
didn’t call for inspection measures, 
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ADAPTED FROM YARDLEY IN BALTIMORE SUN 


BACK TO CAVES of primitive times? Such might be the fate of survivors 
in a nuclear war that could wipe out the civilization that we know. 


because they were seeking only to 
stop tests which are conducted in 
the atmosphere near the earth’s 
surface, and which contaminate the 
air with radioactive substances. 
These explosions can be detected at 
long range with scientific instru- 
ments. The same is not necessarily 
true of nuclear blasts occurring un- 
derground or in outer space. 

In the case of an overall atomic 
test ban or of disarmament in gen- 
eral, U. S. leaders contend that 
inspectors should have a clearly 
defined right to go anywhere they 
please ir. any country, looking for 
hidden weapons, secret arms plants, 
or evidence that nuclear tests have 
been carried out. Soviet spokesmen 
have often agreed “in principle” to 
the idea of inspection; but then 
they have gone on to argue for vari- 
ous restrictions and _ limitations 
which, in the opinion of U. S. au- 
thorities, would make the system 
unworkable. 

Just recently, Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev told the American col- 
umnist Drew Pearson that he 
strongly objected to the idea of in- 
spection aimed solely at preventing 
nuclear tests. The inspectors, he 


argued, might take advantage of 
their presence in Russia to spy on 
his country’s non-atomic weapons. 


Mr. Khrushchev went on to say, 
however, that Russia “would wel- 
come” inspection if it were under 
a setup whereby all countries agreed 
to total disarmament. In the weeks 
ahead we may learn whether the 
Soviet Premier’s remarks to Mr. 
Pearson really mean that Russia 
would now accept an overall disarm- 
ament program, with effective con- 
trols. 

Most people in western lands 
doubt that she would. 


Why did Soviet leaders decide 
to resume testing at this time? 


Observers outside Russia stress 2 
possible reasons: 

First, Mr. Khrushchev and other 
Soviet officials may have regarded 
their move as a military necessity. 
Most American experts believe that 
the United States has a greater va- 
riety of atomic and hydrogen weap- 
ons in its arsenal than does Russia. 
The Soviets undoubtedly think it is 
urgent to hold new weapons tests, 
seeking to catch up with us or sur- 
pass us. 

Second, it is obvious that Russia 
is trying a “strategy of terror” as 
a means of gaining objectives in 
Berlin and other places. Premier 
Khrushchev has mentioned the pos- 
sibility of making a nuclear bomb 





with explosive power equivalent to 
that of 100,000,000 tons of TNT. 
This would be 5,000 times as power- 
ful as the American atomic bomb 
that wrecked Hiroshima, Japan, in 
World War II. 

The Russians may believe that 
such threatening talk, together with 
a resumption of nuclear testing, will 
prompt the United States and its 
allies to offer important concessions 
in the hope of avoiding war. 

America’s course. It was as- 
sumed from the beginning that, if 
Russia couldn’t be persuaded to re- 
consider her decision on nuclear 
tests, the United States eventually 
would have to open a new test pro- 
gram of its own. 

Various military men and sci- 
entists—including Dr. Edward Tel- 
ler, who is often called “father of 
the hydrogen bomb’”—insisted that 
we move ahead with a testing pro- 
gram at once, to keep Russia from 
overtaking us in hydrogen and 
atomic weapons development. Some 
of these men suspect that the Soviet 
Union has been gaining on us in the 
last 3 years by carrying out secret 
tests underground. 

Certain other groups thought it 
might be wise for our country to 
wait a while longer before setting 
off nuclear blasts. Said the New 
York Times: “It goes without say- 
ing that everything will and must 
be done to safeguard the free world 
and deter Soviet adventures. But 
there is no reason for the West to 
be stampeded into new tests.” 

Many observers pointed out that 
Russia’s decision to start a new se- 
ries of nuclear blasts had greatly 
damaged her standing in the eyes 
of the world—particularly among 
neutral or uncommitted nations in 
Asia and Africa. The longer we 
could wait before conducting similar 
tests, it was argued, the lower would 
be Russia’s international prestige 
and the higher ours would be. 

After considering all these points, 
President Kennedy decided that it 
was urgent for us to resume at 
least those types of nuclear experi- 
ments which can be conducted un- 
derground. While respecting the 
views of military authorities who 
think our defense requirements also 
call for above-ground tests, he is 
withholding a decision on atmos- 
pheric explosions as we go to press. 

Leaders of both parties in Con- 
gress let the President know that 
they were strongly behind the steps 
he was taking. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Kennedy con- 
tinued to back a _ congressional 
measure aimed at setting up a new 
U. S. Disarmament Agency. This 
body, supervised by the President 
and the Secretary of State, would 
be in charge of our efforts to se- 
cure world disarmament under an 
effective system of inspection. 

This week, eyes are on New York 
as leaders of many nations gather 
at the UN Assembly in another des- 
perate effort to stop the drift to- 
ward a devastating war. The United 
States is expected to come forward 
with a set of major proposals on 
this subject, and as these unfold we 
shall discuss them in detail. 

—By Tom MYER 
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Communism 


“Class Struggle” 


(This is the second in a series of 
articles on communism and other 
forms of political thought.) 





ARL Marx is regarded by com- 

munists as their leading teacher. 
The German revolutionist’s ideas, 
though considerably twisted and 
distorted by present-day Reds, are 
constantly repeated by them as the 
last word on mankind’s problems. 

The starting point of Marx’s 
theory about communism is his doc- 
trine of the “class struggle.” He 
took the view that all societies above 
the primitive level are split into 
classes that are engaged in a life- 
and-death struggle. In the indus- 
trially developed countries, he held, 
the fight is between the property- 
owning class and the landless work- 
ers, or proletariat. 

The German revolutionist felt 
that property-owners are the “ex- 
ploiting” class—that is, they seek 
to profit as much as they possibly 
can from the toil of their workers. 
The latter group, according to him, 
are the “exploited” class who will 
become poorer and poorer as their 
opponents become richer and richer. 

Eventually, Marx predicted, work- 
ers everywhere will revolt against 
their “oppressors” and seize power. 


What critics say about this Marx- 
ist doctrine: 


People of different nations and 
societies do not think alike and act 
as one body merely because they 
own or do not own property. They 
act as individuals and for a great 
variety of reasons other than their 
positions of wealth, or lack of it. 























COURTESY CURRICULUM RCSOURCES, INC. 
IN A DEMOCRACY, labor and man- 
agement discuss differences freely. 
Such is not the case in Red lands. 


Hence, it is absurd to say that people 
everywhere are divided into classes 
locked in a death struggle. 

Speaking of classes, there are far 
more “class” distinctions between 
average workers and their Red 
bosses in communist Russia than 
there are between employe and em- 
ployer in free nations. Workers in 
democratic countries can strike if 
they feel they are mistreated by 
their employers, whereas Russian 
and other communist workers have 
no such right. 

Besides, most workers prefer to 
know that someday, if the opportu- 
nity comes, they can go into busi- 
ness for themselves and become 
property owners. In fact, many 
employes who live in free nations 
participate in the ownership of in- 
dustries through the purchase of 
stocks. Such opportunities are 
closed to workers in Red countries. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





MERRIM-MONKMEYER 
A GUIDANCE COUNSELOR can help you decide whether or not you 
should go to college and what courses you should take if you do go 


Planning Your Career 





Should You Go to College? 


OT long ago, the U. S. Census 

Bureau published the results 
of a survey taken among the na- 
tion’s high school seniors about 
their college plans. Slightly less 
than half of the students ques- 
tioned said they hope to go to col- 
lege. A third of the seniors had 
no such plans, and the others were 
undecided. 

A substantial number of the stu- 
dents not planning to go to college 
said they had no interest in a 
higher education, or felt they 
lacked the ability for such study. 
About a fifth of the seniors in this 
group declared they have insuffi- 
cient funds for college. 

How about you? Do your plans 
for the future include college 
study? Regardless of whether your 
answer is “yes,” “no,” or “maybe,” 
you should take careful stock of 
your aims and capabilities before 
making a definite decision on this 
important matter. Ask yourself 
such questions as these: 

Do | really want to go to col- 
lege? Not everyone who decides to 
go to college has a real desire to do 
so. Some merely go because they 
have friends there, or they think 
campus life would be enjoyable. 
Others feel they must go because 
their parents want them to. 

If these are your only reasons 
for wanting to go to college, 
chances are that you won’t profit 
much from a higher education. Not 
only will college be a waste of time 
and money for you, but you may 
keep a serious student from find- 
ing a place on our crowded cam- 
puses. 

Do my vocational aims require 
a college diploma? Yes, if you 
plan to engage in professional or 
highly technical work. A college 
education is obviously not required 
of truck drivers, most salesclerks, 
or skilled tradesmen, among numer- 
ous other vocations. 

Of course, additional education 
beyond high school will pay divi- 
dends regardless of what line of 
work you plan to follow. As a rule, 
such training will help you land a 
better job and get ahead faster 
than you would be able to do with- 
out it. As is well known, the aver- 
age college graduate has a much 
higher income than does the aver- 





age person with only a high school 
education. 

In addition, the more education 
you have, the better you should be 
able to adjust to life’s problems, 
and the wider your interests should 
be. Not only can you acquire new 
knowledge and skills in college, but 
you can develop a sense of respon- 
sibility to your family, your so- 
ciety, and your country. 

Am | qualified? Before you def- 
initely decide to go to college, make 
certain that you have the ability 
to do advanced work. According 
to surveys made hy the U._S. Office 
of Education, a substantial number 
of young people who enter college 
and fail to get a degree (nearly 
half of them do) have trouble with 
their studies. Either the work is 
too difficult for them, or they lack 
the willingness to apply themselves, 
according to these surveys. 

If you have just managed to 
serape by in high school and are 
not particularly interested in your 
studies, you may find it impossible 
to keep up with your work in col- 
lege. If you are then forced to 
drop out, such a failure may under- 
mine your confidence in yourself 
for some time to come. 

Remember, you need above aver- 
age ability and a willingness to 
learn to succeed in college. Apti- 
tude tests can help you determine 
whether or not you appear to be 
capable of doing college work. Your 
guidance counselor will be glad to 
talk the matter over with you. 

Should | go to college? The 
answer to this question is definitely 
“ves” if you have the desire to go, 
the ability for advanced work, and 
you can somehow scrape up the 
necessary funds. (We shall dis- 
cuss various plans for meeting col- 
lege costs in a forthcoming column 
of this series.) 

—By ANTON BERLE 





Pronunciations 


Benyoussef Ben Khedda—bén-yo0’- 
séf bén ka-di 


Chiang Kai-shek—jé-iing’ ki-shék 
Ferhat Abbas—fér’it Ab-bis’ 
Janio Quadros—zhi-ni’ kwi-drods 





Joao Goulart—ji-d’ g6o-lir’ 
Khrushchev—kroosh-chawf 


Mao Tse-tung—mii’d dzi-ddong 











SPORTS IN BRIEF 


THE COUNTRY where the Olympic Games 
are held has the right to select one sport of 
its own for the Olympic program, and the 
Japanese have chosen judo for the 1964 games 
in Tokyo. This sport originated in Japan many 
years ago as a form of self-defense. As a 
modern sport, it has some resemblance to 
wrestling. Balance, speed, and coordination 
are important. The good judo competitor uses 
his opponent's strength in such a way that the 
latter may end up flat on his back. 











HUGH CAMPBELL, pass-catching end of the 
Washington State University Cougars, is a 
good example of an athlete who has used his 
head to become a foremost star. Though he is 
not especially fast, Hugh set 2 national college 
records as a sophomore last year by receiving 
66 passes for 881 a 

yards. A keen stu- 
dent of the other 
teams’ pass defend- 
ers, he takes advan- 
tage of their lapses 
with tricky moves and 
fakes. As a baseball 
player on the Los 
Gatos (California) 
High School nine, 
Hugh stole home 7 
times in his last sea- 
son—mainly because he studied opposing 
pitchers’ actions, analyzed their moves, and 
then got a tremendous jump on them. 
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WASHINGTON STATE 


THE ENGLISH CHANNEL has always held a 
fascination for water enthusiasts. Since 
Matthew Webb in 1875 first swam the body 
of water separating England from France (21 
miles at its narrowest point), at least 140 
others have conquered it. The record for 
swiming the Channel, set last year by Helge 
Jensen of Canada, is 10 hours, 22 minutes. 
This summer, Fred Baldasare of New York, 
dressed in a frogman’s outfit, tried to swim 
the Channel underwater but gave up after 16 
miles. Recent months have also seen attempts 
to sail across in a bathtub as well as on a 
bedstead, and one person tried to walk across 
—with pontoons attached to his feet. There 
is even a case on record of a man who floated 
across the Channel on a bale of straw! 

—By HOWARD SWEET 





GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all 
are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell a geographic name with 
which all of us are familiar. 

1. Big mountain range in southern 
tussia. 

2. Russia, Poland, Germany border 
this sea in northern Europe. 

3. Sea off the Alaskan coast. 

4. The only one of the Great Lakes 
entirely within U. S. territory. 

5. Capital of Australia. 

6. Turkey, Russia, and other lands 
front on this sea. 


7. World’s highest mountain, Mt. 


8. Earth’s largest desert. 
9. Highest peak in North America, 
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Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Mackenzie. VERTICAL: 
1. Thames; 2. Ural; 3. Congo; 4. 
Yukon; 5. Nile; 6. Ganges; 7. Ama- 
zon; 8 Niger; 9. Lena. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST CONTINENT 


Covers almost one-third 
of earth’s land surface, is bigger 
than N. and S. America combined; 
measures 5,300 miles from north 
to south and 6,500 from east to 
west; has about 17,000,000 square 
miles, including nearby island na- 
tions. 


Ural Mountains 
mark dividing line between Europe 
and Asia. Sinai Peninsula, just 
east of Suez Canal, separates Af- 
rica and Asia. Authorities differ 
on whether this region should be 
considered part of Africa or Asia. 
Our map includes Sinai Peninsula 
(governed as part’ of Egypt) in 
Africa. Asia’s other boundaries 
are formed by oceans and seas. 


Asia has highest lands in 
world (Himalaya Mountains) and 
lowest (around Dead Sea, between 
Israel and Jordan). It has frozen 
Arctic plains (in Siberia) and 
dense jungles (in Southeast Asia). 
Tibet occupies highest plateau in 
world. Deserts fill much of the 


HOW 


Asia is a continent of 
farmers even though less than a 
tenth of the land is suitable for 
growing crops. Most farmers live 
in smail villages and till their 
figids with crude tools. 

Rice is the big crop except in 
north where wheat and barley are 
more common. Other crops in- 
clude cotton, jute, rubber, and tea. 


THE 


Asia has mineral de- 
posits which are helpful to indus- 
try—coal, iron ore, tin, and oil— 
but only a few countries have big 
industries. Lack of skilled labor 
and poor transportation hinder 
economic progress. Japan is the 
leading industrial nation. Russia 
has many industries, but most of 
them are in Europe. 

Ex- 
tremely low. Average income per 


Afghanistan 
Burma 
Cambodia 
Ceylon 


China 
India 
Indonesia 
Iran 

Iraq 
Israel 
— 


Korea (North 
Kae (rt ‘ 
Kuwait 

Laos 
Lebanon 
Malaya 
Mongolian Rep. 
Nepal 
Pakistan 
Philippines 
Saudi Arabia 
Soviet Union 


Syria (UAR) 
Taiwan (Formosa) 
Thailand 


Turkey 


Viet Nam, No. 
Viet Nam, So. 
Yemen 75, ‘00 4, ‘500, ‘00 


First figure is 
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heart of Asia, but there are fertile 
river valleys in south, where most 
people live under extremely 
crowded conditions. 


CLIMATE: Weather ranges from 
freezing Arctic north to hot, 
steamy south. A vast area in in- 
terior is dry, but heavy rains soak 
Southeast Asia. In certain Mon- 
golian deserts, rain has never been 
known to fall, but in the Philip- 
pines 45 inches of rain have been 
recorded within 24 hours. Tem- 
peratures have ranged from 90 de- 
grees below zero in Siberia to 
more than 130 degrees above zero 
in the sandy wastes bordering the 
Persian Gulf. 


1,707,000,000—or 
more than half of world’s total— 
and increasing rapidly. Because 
vast regions consist of mountains, 
deserts, and other areas unfit for 
habitation, population is highly 
concentrated in certain areas of 
China, India, Pakistan, Japan, and 
Indonesia. 


PEOPLE LIVE 


person ranges from $48 a year in 
Burma to $880 in Israel, com- 
pared with $2,223 in U. S. 


Disease is widespread. 
Average life span is 45 years, com- 
pared to 70 in U. S. 


Three-fifths of the 
Asians cannot read or write. In 
some countries, 90% of people are 
illiterate. 


Several 
nations, such as Japan and Israel, 
have high standards of health, edu- 
cation, and industrial development. 
Some people in all Asian lands are 
well-to-do and highly educated. 
But most countries and people on 
this continent have a long way to 
go in order to achieve a good way 
of life from the material stand- 
point. 


Kabu! Long independent 
Rangoon Freed by Britain, 1948 
Pnom Penh Freed by France, 1954 
Colombo Freed by Britain, 1948 
Peking Red rule since 1950 

New Delhi Freed by Britain, 1947 
Djakarta Freed by Dutch, 1949 
Tehran Long independent 
Baghdad Free many years 

Jerus Jem Formed in Palestine, 1948 
Tokyo 
Amman 
Pyongyang Red control since 1945 
Seoul Ind. in 1945; non-Red 
Kuwait Freed by Britain, 1961 
Vientiane Freed by France, 1954 
Beirut Freed by France, 1941 
Kuala Lumpur Freed by Britain, 1957 
Ulan Bator Long under Red control 
Katmandu Long independent 
Rawalpindi Freed by Britain, 1947 
Quezon City Freed by U. S., 1946 
Riyadh Long independent 
Moscow Long independent 


Damascus Joined UAR, 1958 
Taipei Free China since 1950 
Bangkok Long independent 
Ankara Long independent 


Hanoi From France to Reds, 1954 
Saigon Freed by France, 1954 
San‘a Loose ties with UAR 


total for nation. 


Second is for Asiatic part of country. 
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MUSIC DEPARTMENT building at University of Hawaii is typical of modern structures on the campus. 





UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


The 


redwood siding and concrete suspension beams help to deaden sound. School is near Honolulu’s famous Waikiki Beach. 


Story of the Week 


British Relations 
With Red Chinese 


Although the United States has 
consistently refused to recognize 
the communist regime as the legiti- 
mate government of China, our ally 
Great Britain did so in January 
1950. But the relations between 
the 2 countries have been far from 
friendly. 

As is customary in diplomatic 
recognition, Britain almost imme- 
diately dispatched a representative 
to the capital city of Peking. The 
communists declined to accept him 
as a regular minister or ambassa- 
dor. Not until June 1954, 4% years 
later, would the Reds agree to 
the exchange of charge d’ affaires. 
(These diplomatic officials do not 
have nearly as much influence or 
prestige as ambassadors. ) 

One that the British 
wanted to establish relations with 
the Reds was to protect their busi- 
ness firms and other property on 
the China mainland. The protec- 
tion did not succeed. Through pen- 
alty taxes and other devices, the 
Red government soon took over all 
British business operations. Now 
trade between the two nations must 
be carried on with an agency of the 
communist government. 

British exports to China are lim- 
ited to those non-strategic goods 
which the western allies have 
ereed may be safely traded with 

communist nation. The British 
il] China such items as chemicals, 

‘rtilizers, textiles, and machinery; 
during 1960 their value was nearly 
$90,000,000. In return, the Chinese 
sell Britain raw materials including 
oil seed, tung, and hides. In 1960 
the value of these sales was just un- 
der $70,000,000. 

However, British trade relations 
with Red China have not prospered 
is a result of diplomatic recogni- 
tion. In fact West Germany, which 
does not recognize the communist 
regime, more active trade 
with China than does Britain. 

Nor have the British been able 
to learn much about what has been 
happening inside Red China. Since 
the movements of newspapermen 
are rather rigidly controlled and all 
news must be cleared by the com- 
munist government, «ne of the 
British newspapers und it worth- 


reason 


has a 


while to maintain permanent cor- 
respondents there. Newsmen, like 
other visitors, are confined to the 
major cities and must have special 
permits or join government-super- 
vised tours to outlying areas. 


In Spite of Tension— 
Exchanges Continue 


Despite the western-Soviet 
quarrel over Berlin and othe; tense 
disputes between the 2 sides, Rus- 
sia and the United States are con- 
tinuing with various exchange pro- 
grams begun in 1958. In fact, ne- 
gotiations between American and 
Soviet Officials are noW undef Way 
to expand plans for the exchange 
of students, scientists, and other 
groups in the 1962-1963 period. 

From 1958 until the end of last 
year, more than 3,000 Americans 
and over 2,000 Russians took part 
in these exchange programs. 
Though figures are not yet available 
for 1961, the number of technical 
experts, entertainers, students, and 
others who have been going back 
and forth across the Iron Curtain 
is expected to be substantially 
higher this year than last. 


Series of Charts 
For Your Notebook 


We are pleased to announce a se- 
ries of fact-filled notebook charts 
for readers of AMERICAN OBSERVER. 
The charts measure 23% inches 
wide and up to 22 inches in height. 
All are punched and folded to fit a 
three-ring notebook, All are printed 
in attractive colors, well illustrated, 
and packed with information. The 
series thus far, with others to come 
at a later date, covers these fields: 

Revolutionary War. The battles 
in the War for Independence are 
summarized in nine columns and 
highlighted on a map. Pictures of 
leading figures in the struggle and 
background summaries about places 
and people of the period complete 
the chart (printed on both sides). 

African Nations. Many columns 
of information, with large up-to- 
date map, about the nations of Af- 
rica, 


U. S. Presidents. Pictures and 


columns of essential facts about all 
our Presidents. 
Civil War. 


The war of 100 years 





ago is depicted in a chart of battles, 
maps, pictures of leaders, and back- 
ground stories. The original ver- 
sion, printed on only 1 side, has 
now been expanded to both sides. 
New features under these headings 
have been added: 

Two viewpoints: North and 
South; The Road to War; During 
the War Years; Relations with 
Other Nations; After the Conflict; 
Songs and Orations; For Future 
Reading. 

The above charts are priced at 
50 cents each for 1 to 9 copies; 25 
cents each in quantities of 10 or 


more. Send orders to Charts, 1733 
K Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
Dd. C. 


(Note to Teachers: All teachers 
who receive 15 or more copies of 
AMERICAN OBSERVER will automat- 
ically receive a free copy of our new 
wall chart with maps and columns 
of facts about the world’s nations. 
This is coming your way soon.) 


“Neutral” Lands Try 
Hand as Peacemakers 


It is too early to tell whether or 
not the visits of “neutral” leaders 
to Washington, D. C., and Moscow 
will lead to new peace talks between 
the free world and Russia. The re- 
quest for such talks was one of the 
results of a 25-nation meeting at 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia, earlier this 
month. 

The neutralist leaders, who refer 
to their countries as “non-aligned” 
or “uncommitted” powers, hope to 
encouraye the West and Russia to 
talk over their differences on Ber- 
lin, disarmament, and other issues. 

India’s Prime Minister Nehru, 
who had earlier scheduled a trip 
to Moscow, delivered the Belgrade 
raessage to the Reds. Indonesia’s 
President Sukarno headed the 
group making a similar appeal to 
the United States. 

At the Belgrade conference, 
meanwhile, spokesmen from several 
participating countries, such as In- 
donesia and the United Arab Repub- 
lic, merely repeated their past 
denunciations of western “imperial- 
ism.” But others, such as India 
and Somali, were far more con- 
cerned over Russia’s resumption of 
nuclear tests than they were over 
the issue of “imperialism.” 









What Course Now for 
Troubled Algeria? 


Benyoussef Ben Khedda, who was 
chosen head of the Algerian rebel 
movement just a few weeks ago, 
now faces his first real test of lead- 
ership. He must decide whether 
or not to accept France’s latest pro- 
posal for a free Algeria after nearly 
7 years of fighting for that goal. 

Paris has suggested a plan to 
grant independence to her Algerian 
possession without retaining con- 
trol over the vast Sahara. French 
insistence on keeping control of the 
desert region formerly was a major 
stumbling block to an agreement 
with the Algerian rebels. 

Nevertheless, Paris wants to con- 
tinue to have a hand in developing 
rich oil deposits that have been dis- 
covered in the Sahara. It remains 
to be seen whether or not Mr. Ben 
Khedda will agree. 

The new Algerian leader, who is 
41, replaced Ferhat Abbas as head 
of the rebel movement. Though Mr. 
Ben Khedda has expressed sonte 
pro-Red views, he insists he is “‘neu- 
tral” in the global conflict. 


Special Map Features 
Begin in This Issue 


On pages 4 and 5, we present the 
first of several feature maps with 
accompanying information about 
the world’s continents. 

This week’s map turns the spot- 
light on Asia. It is designed for 
both individual reference and bul- 
letin board use. It may be kept 
in your file of copies, or the pages 
on which it appears can easily be 
posted on the bulletin board. 


Another Brinkley News 
Program for TV Fans 


A good many television viewers 
have come to enjoy the witty and 
often sharp comments of newsman 
David Brinkley. He’s half of the 
famous news commenting team that 
presents the “Huntley-Brinkley Re- 
port.” The other half of the team 
is Chet Huntley. 

Starting Wednesday, October 11, 
the award-winning Mr. Brinkley 
will have his own show in addition 
to his regular news reporting slot. 
To appear on NBC at 10:30 p.m., 
EDT, the program will be called 
“David Brinkley’s Journal.” 

The program will consist chiefly 
of the newsman’s commentaries on 
“any aspect of the current scene 
that interests him.” 


NBC 
David 
Brinkley is to have a new program 


NBC’S' popular newsman 
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JANIO QUADROS, resigned Pres- 
ident of Brazil, and (right) his suc- 
cessor, Joao Goulart 


Brazil Keeps Fingers 
Crossed over Crisis 


Brazil was hopeful last week that 
her latest political crisis, caused by 
the resignation of President Janio 
Quadros in August, would be solved 
and that normal conditions would 
soon return to the country. 

The threat of civil war in Brazil 
over who was to succeed Mr. Qua- 
dros diminished when the country 
changed its constitution, reducing 





the powers of the Presidency. A 
new post was established—that of 
Prime Minister—with most powers 
formerly held by the President. 

The change was made as a com- 
promise move between supporters 
and opponents of Joao Goulart, Vice 
President under Mr. Quadros, to 
avert bloodshed over the issue of a 
successor to the Presidency. Mr. 
Goulart’s critics opposed him as 
President because, they charged, he 
is pro-communist—an accusation 
denied by his followers. 

Despite the compromise plan that 
permitted Mr. Goulart to become 
President, there is still danger of 
trouble in Brazil. He’ll be opposed 
if he tries to gain more power. 


Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week 
will deal with: (1) Foreign eco- 
nomic aid. (2) What next in Brazil? 


Yesterday and Today 





Colonial Lands Compared 


(Second of a series on past and 
present events tied in with Ameri- 
can history courses.) 


Y breaking away from British 

rule in the 1700’s, founders of 

our United States set a new pattern 

for freedom. In the years since, 

colonies around the world have been 

following our example in winning 
independence. 

The big struggle for self-govern- 
ment today is presently centered in 
Africa. There, 24 new nations have 
arisen since 1952. 

Despite the independence that 
they have won, many of the nations 
carved from old colonial empires are 
in trouble. Their problems are 
sharply different from those which 
beset our forefathers when the 
United States was young. 

In North America, many of the 
British settlers brought with them 
a knowledge of government and law, 
plus a desire for personal rights. 
Although still subject to orders of 

- the British monarch, the early lead- 
ers took part in colonial legislatures 
and community governments and 
exercised considerable influence. 

Thus, while still colonists, the 
settlers laid an early foundation for 
self-government. They were pre- 
pared to take over responsibilities 
for a new nation when the Revolu- 
tion occurred. 

Eeonomically, life was far more 
simple than it is today. Most early 
Americans possessed the skills 
needed for making a living, and 
their ingenuity and desire for edu- 
cation kept them abreast of the 
times. Even in the days just before 
the American Revolution, there was 
no tremendous gap between living 
conditions in Europe and in the 
American colonies. 

In Africa, early colonial rule by 
Britain, France, Spain, Portugal, 
and Belgium was far more strict 
than that in North America. In 
general, the new African nations 
were not properly prepared to take 
over control of government. 

Some officials were trained for 
public service, in British and 
French territories especially, but 


little was done for a long time to 
educate the people as a whole. 

Millions of newly independent 
Africans are grouped in rival 
tribes, which are headed by chiefs. 
These people know little or nothing 
about democratic government. 

As a result, only a relatively 
small proportion of educated per- 
sons in the new nations is able to 
deal with affairs of state. In some 
of the lands—Ghana, for one—ef- 
forts to establish rule by 1 man ap- 
pear to be under way. 

Certainly a long period of educa- 
tion will be required in Africa if 
the new countries there are to suc- 
ceed in running their own political 
affairs. 

Economically, the people of the 
new African nations find that a 














PILGRIMS of Plymouth, by organ- 
izing a stable colonial government, 
helped prepare for U. S. independ- 
ence. Newly freed African peoples 
lack experience of this kind. 


huge gap exists between the way of 
life in the world’s more developed 
nations and in their own countries. 
Great developments in science and 
technology make it urgent that Afri- 
cans learn new skills quickly if their 
countries are to take their places in 
the modern world—if the people are 
to catch up in material progress and 
education with the more fortunate 
nations of the globe. 

To close this gap that separates 
their countries and the advanced 
nations is the big challenge that 
confronts the new African lands. 
Meeting the challenge will require 
hard work and aid from the world’s 
more developed nations. 


Worth Reading 





Australian Outlook on U. S. 


[The following views on American 
life were expressed by Herb Elliott, 
Australia’s noted mile runner, in a 
summer issue of “Sports Illustrated.” 
We are reprinting them without edi- 
torial comment. Do you agree or dis- 
agree with his opinions?] 


WHEN I say that I’m glad I was 

born Australian, not American, 
I hope all my American friends will 
not be offended. But I believe in 
frankness. And it’s a fact that the 
warm, soft, synthetic existence Amer- 
icans lead poses a real doubt about 
their future. A people who so thor- 
oughly mollycoddle themselves must 
steadily become weaker, physically 
and spiritually. 

My admiration for the average 
American’s big thinking, initiative, 
commercial enthusiasm, and charm is 
boundless. In so many spheres he 
is decades ahead of his Australian 
counterpart, but in the basic things 
he has lost his sense of proportion. 

Modern society revolves around 
the family; in America, because fam- 
ily life is unsound, the whole society 
is sick. Overemphasis is given to 
luxury. 

The women want their own cars; 
they want all the household gear that 
opens and shuts by pushbutton con- 
trol. If their men can’t earn enough 
to give them these amenities, the 
women hire someone to look after 
their kids and go out to make the 
necessary money themselves. 

It is difficult trying to impress 


upon Americans that money is not so 
important in this life as the simple 
pleasures that generally cost noth- 
ing. They have lost touch with the 
simple pleasures. An Australian 
family will go to the beach and be 
content to eat sandwiches on the 
sand; a European will take his fam- 
ily bicycling in the country. 

An American, after taking his fam- 
ily to the beach, . . . 
climbs into a 
flashy late-model 
car and drives 
them to a luxury 
restaurant for a 
meal! Does he 
enjoy his outing 
as much as the 
Australian and = 
pea Herb Elliott 
men, once they leave college, bother 
about physical exercise, in marked 
contrast to Australian men, who are 
sport-conscious from cradle to grave. 
Now I believe that you can tell a tree 
by its fruits. And the fact that the 
Americans in recent years have not 
produced many outstanding distance 
runners is directly attributable to 
their soft way of life. They are not 
a hardy race of people, whereas the 
Australians, Norwegians, Russians 
and English are. 

In facilities, few nations can match 
America. No matter how complete 
these facilities, though, they cannot 
offset the national characteristics of 
softness and complacency. 









NEWS QUIZ FOR THIS ISSUE 


Nuclear Test Problem 


1. President Kennedy, early this 
month, announced plans for U. S. nu- 
clear tests. How were these experi- 
ments to differ from those which Rus- 
sia has been conducting? 


2. So far as is publicly known, about 
how long prior to this month had 
America, ritain, and Russia all 
avoided nuclear weapons tests? 


8. What does India’s Prime Min- 
ister Nehru say about the seriousness 
of the present world situation? 


4. How has the issue of inspection 
divided our country and the Soviet 
Union in negotiations on disarmament 
and atom-test bans? 


5. Tell of 2 possible reasons why 
Soviet leaders decided to touch off a 
new series of nuclear explosions. 


6. Cite arguments of people who 
thought our nation should go ahead 
immediately with a nuclear test pro- 
gram. 


7. Give arguments of those who fa- 
vored waiting a while. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think there is much pos- 
sibility that nations of the world will, 
in the foreseeable future, manage to 
create a workable disarmament pro- 
gram? Explain your position. 


2. Do you feel that our government 
is acting wisely in going ahead with 
nuclear tests at this time? Why or 
why not? 


The Two Chinas 


1. How does Red China rank 
among other nations in population 
and area? 


2. Why does she claim a right to 
UN membership? 

3. Compare the population and 
area of Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist 
Republic, as it now exists, with that 
of the Chinese mainland. 

4. On what grounds does Chiang 


maintain that the UN seat he now 
holds is rightfully his? 


5. rs | state the 3 differing 
views on how the membership issue 
should be solved. 


6. Tell something about political 
and economic conditions in Red China 
oday. 

7. What major reason might cause 
a majority of the UN members to 
offer membership to Red China even 
though many of them do not like its 
form of government or its warlike at- 
titude? 


Discussion 


1. Do you believe that Red China 
should be admitted to the UN? Why 
or why not? 


2. Should the United States con- 
tinue its support of Chiang’s Na- 
tionalist China or accept whatever 
decision the UN General Assembly 
may make? Give reasons for your 
answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Briefly describe the action taken 
by leaders of the Belgrade meeting of 
“neutral” countries in the effort to end 
the present world crisis. 


2. Summarize France’s newest plan 
for its Algerian possession. 


3. What effect has the Berlin dis- 
pute had on East-West exchange pro- 
grams? 


4. Describe the compromise plan 
that helped Brazil avert bloodshed 
following a dispute over a successor 
to the Presidency. 


5. Briefly state what Karl Marx 
meant by the “class struggle,” and 
tell how critics of communism con- 
demn his theories. 


References 


“Two Days that Shook the World,” 
Newsweek, September 11. Soviet de- 
cision to resume nuclear testing in the 
atmosphere. 


“Communist China: New World 
Power,” Current History, September. 
Seven articles on the Reds’ position 
today. 
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IN PEKING, Red China’s capital, clerks in city’s library open packages of books received from abroad. The library 
is said to have more than 4,000,000 volumes on its shelves, providing reading material in some 40 languages. 


Debate on China 


(Concluded from page 1) 


ernment after World War II. In- 
stead, he contends, the Reds used 
force illegaily to conquer the main- 
land. Since they stole the country— 
in Chiang’s opinion—they have no 
lawful right to represent China at 
the United Nations. 

In the UN itself, arguments by 
Mao and Chiang are being consid- 
ered seriously and carefully. Opin- 
differ, even among western 
rations, on how the China member- 
ship problem should be resolved. 


10Ns 


Those who agree in general with 
Mao’s claim to a UN seat include 
Russia, neutral nations such as In- 
dia, most of the newly independent 
nations in Africa, and probably, this 
Britain and Canada. Their 
position is along these lines: 


year, 


The UN must face facts as 
they are. We cannot ignore 
more than a half-billion people 
in a powerful nation. If the 
UN is to work successfully for 
peace, the Chinese Reds must 
be allowed to take part in nego- 
tiations. Otherwise, there can 
be no guarantees that peace 
will be kept; there can be no 
effective disarmament plans, for 
example. Had the Reds been 

“admitted to the UN long ago, 
it is quite possible that the 
1950-53 Korean War could have 
been averted. 


Defenders of President Chiang’s 
right to membership have, up to 
now, included most European na- 
tions and Latin American republics, 
plus the United States. 
tion: 


heir posi- 


We cannot recognize com- 
munist Mao, who took power 
by force, who warred against 
UN armies in Korea, who has 
acted aggressively against Tai- 
wan and India, who has taken 
over Tibet, and who has ruth- 
iessly killed Chinese enemies, 
foreign missionaries, and civil- 
ians on the mainland. Red China 
can’t be trusted to keep peace, 


even if accepted by the UN. 
Russia has shown that UN mem- 
bership does not prevent ag- 
gressive acts. 


A third idea is for 2 Chinese seats 
in the world organization—one for 
Chiang, the other for Mao. This 
proposal might even draw support 
from both of the above groups if 
they became convinced that it could 
settle the irksome dispute. Argu- 
ments for it are: 


A compromise is the proper 
solution. Chiang plainly does 
not govern China, but he does 
hold power in Taiwan. His UN 
seat should be for the govern- 
ment of Taiwan. The seat for 
China’s mainland properly be- 
longs to Mao. This is a just 
solution, for people of both the 
mainland and of Taiwan would 
then have a voice in the UN. 


The difficulty with the compro- 
mise plan is that both Chiang and 
Mao oppose it. Both insist they 


EASTFOTO 


Chiang Kai-shek Mao Tse-tung 


won't participate in the UN under 
a “2-China policy.” Each wants a 
single China seat for both the main- 
land and Taiwan—although Mao 
doesn’t now control Taiwan, and 
Chiang has little chance of winning 
back the mainland. 

During the past 10 years; the 
United States has held to its sup- 
port of President Chiang—who is 
our ally, and who receives military 
and economic aid from us. Mr. 
Kennedy said recently that we shall 
continue to support Chiang. 

Membership in the UN, though, 
has changed rapidly. There are now 
99 members, and many of the recent 
members are newly independent na- 


tions that favor communist China. 

Early this year, in fact, Adlai 
Stevenson, U. S. Ambassador to the 
UN, told a Senate committee that it 
might be impossible to prevent com- 
munist China from winning mem- 
bership in the world body. The de- 
cision may be made this year. 

Red China as it is. Authorities 
on the country generally agree that 
it is fully under dictator Mao’s con- 
trol. Mao has stamped out his most 
dangerous opposition by executing 
or jailing enemies, and he has dis- 
couraged any questioning of his au- 
thority through an alert, ever- 
watchful police. A few saboteurs 
are arrested on occasion, but they 
do not appear to be a serious danger 
to government. ‘ 

Industry and agriculture are 
under government direction, and so 
are newspapers, the radio, and all 
other forms of communication with 
the people. Nothing critical of Mao 
is published or broadcast. 

Young people learn communistic 
views from kindergarten through 
college, and afterwards in communi- 
ties where they may work. By prop- 
agandizing youth, Mao strives to 
build loyalty for the future and 
stamp out memories of other days 
that older persons may recall. Stu- 
dents are taught the party line even 
on vacations, during which they 
must work on farms or in factories. 

Economically, Red China has 
made substantial progress in big in- 
dustry. The Reds claim that they 
have moved from 9th to 6th place 
among the world’s steel producers, 
from 5th to 2nd in coal output. 

However, production of needed 
everyday goods for home use has 
lagged, due to lack of raw materials 
and—Mao has admitted—some sab- 
otage. Agriculture has_ suffered 
from drought and floods—the bane 
of China for centuries—and there 
are serious food shortages. In the 
effort to improve matters, clerks 
from cities and employes of big fac- 
tories have been sent to farms and 
home-goods factories to help out. 

Militarily, Red China has an esti- 


mated 2,500,000 men in its forces, 
including a large air arm. Equip- 
ment has been supplied mainly by 
the Soviet Union, which may have 
worries about the strength it has 
made possible for the Chinese. 

Russia is alarmed that Mao is 
seeking to spread influence among 
Soviet satellite countries in Europe. 
Red Chinh disapproves of Soviet 
steps to expand prestige in Asia. 
Both are competing for prestige in 
Africa and South America. The 
2 Red giants thus are cutting across 
each other’s path. 

Mao Tse-tung pays tribute to 
Russia as the No. 1 Red power but 
maintains that he is an equal part- 
ner, not a satellite. The Soviets 
fear that the Chinese boss may be 
seeking first place in the communist 
world. 

Such differences could one day 
lead to a Soviet-Red China break 
and start the downfall of comm#- 
nism. That doesn’t appear likely 
now, but it is a possibility that bears 
watching. 

Russia, like most other nations, 
undoubtedly feels that so long as 
Red China is free to arm and de- 
velop nuclear weapons, an effective 
disarmament program for the rest 
of the world would not work. This 
very fact may convince the majority 
of nations in the UN that it is es- 
sential to bring Red China into that 
world organization, even though 
many of these nations are strongly 
opposed to the Mao regime. 

—By Tom HAWKINS 


SMILES 


The sight-seeing bus rounded a 
curve in the Canadian Rockies, and 
there, nestled at the foot of a moun- 
tain, was a lake of breath-taking 
beauty 

“What makes these lakes so green?” 
asked one passenger. 

“Well, Ma’am,” drawled the driver, 
“some folks say that every spring the 
lakes are drained and the bottoms 
painted green.” 





























* 


Always be tolerant with a person 
who disagrees with you. After all, he 
has a right to his ridiculous opinions. 


7 


Two men were nailing shingles on 
a roof. “Why do te keep throwing 
nails away?” asked the first man. 

“The heads are on the wrong end,” 
replied the second. 

“Don’t be stupid,” said the first; 
“save those for the other side.” 


* 


Scientists have uncovered new evi- 
dence that indicates man is 1,750,000 
years old. The oldest recorded age 
for woman remains unchanged at 39. 


* 


Susie: Jack makes me tired. 
Helen: It’s your own fault. 
should stop running after him. 


You 























BOB TUPPER 
“No, thank goodness, she isn’t home!” 
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